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BREAD AND CIRCUSES* 


...Nam qui dabat olim 
Imperium fasces legiones omnia, nunc se 
Continet atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem et circenses, “perituros audio multos.” 
Juvenal Satires 10.78-81. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, this passage, containing 
one of the most familiar quotations from Juvenal, was 
long misunderstood. Its text and interpretation eluded 
the best efforts of many scholars, and denied them use 
of the phrase that even now, for many who know little 
else of Juvenal or of imperial Rome, sums up the inter- 
ests of the Roman people in their degenerate days. The 
problem began, as it often did, with the scribes. The 
word panem, the statf of life in the accusative case, seems 
too familiar to create a crux, but two of the gremlins of 
text transmission entered in, Lack of adequate punctua- 
tion made it uncertain whether optat ended a sentence, 
or whether line 81 should be read consecutively with ‘it 


as a detinition of duas res. The habit of reading aloud, 


* This by-product of research, chiefly in Italian 


libraries, in 1950, in which I 
studies based on this research are in prepaia- 


paper is a 


was greatly aided by a Fulbright 


fellow-hip. Other 


tion. as well as the article on Juvenal commentaries for the pro- 


jected Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Com 


mentary s 


and transcribing what was heard rather than what was 
seen, gave rise to the more crucial question of the first 
word in line 81, which was written as pan, pana, or even 
pannum more often than as panem. Those who have 
struggled to explain elision to their students will sym- 
pathize with scribes who omitted the elided second sy1- 
lable as they copied the line, and with later copyists who 
then had to decide what syllable, if any, should be in- 
serted. Once Pan entered the scene, Pana as a Greek 
accusative was as acceptable as the monosyllable, and it 
only remained to account for this Greek god on the 
Roman stage. This was a challenge to the antiquarian 
interests of commentators, who gladly drew on their stock 
of information, including that afforded by the learned 
Isidore of Seville, to give Pan’s Roman equivalents and 
to connect him with the Lupercalia as a suitable accom- 
paniment to the circuses. predilection for 
Greek terms, the respect for Greek on the part of com- 
mentators who had little or no knowledge of the language, 


Juvenal’s 


and the scholarly pride of those who wished to air their 
Greek, all contributed to keep Pan in the picture. The 
comments that resulted contribute nothing to our under- 
standing of Juvenal’s meaning, but afford a significant 
illustration of the vagaries of mediaeval and humanistic 
scholarship, and of the wide range of information, how- 
ever misapplied in individual cases, that served to eluci- 
date classical texts. 
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During the late classical period the passage naturally 
presented no difficulty. Food doles and public entertain- 
ment were still the chief means of currying favor with 
the people. In the time of the Antonines, lronto’s state- 
ment that the Roman people were held in check by two 
things especially, annona et spectaculis,) sounds like an 
echo of Juvenal’s phrase, though it may equally well be 
an accidental parallel, since the Satires were not much 
Had Fronto’s work been familiar 
scholars, it would have 


read at this period. 
to mediaeval and renaissance 
furnished an illuminating gloss on Juvenal’s meaning. 
The earlier scholiasts saw no occasion for comment on 
the passage, even after the text was corrupted. The 
reading in Pithou’s vetus codex reflects scribal despair ; 
an erasure in line 81] makes it uncertain whether the 
word is panim or paniu, but no explanatory comment 
was added.2 In both mediaeval and renaissance manu- 
scripts the reading pan seems to be most common, and 
lines 80 and 81 are often treated as distinct statements. 

Thus, in Paris B. N. Latinus 8070, s. x, an interlinear 
gloss explains duas res as aut liberari aut interfici, aut 
mort et sepeliri. The reading pan is explained by the 
word certe, though another interlinear gloss, alti panem, 
shows that the original reading was not unknown. Ap- 
parently the explanation of Pan et circenses as an oath 
was already established. For a marginal note describes 
it as an adverbial phrase parallel to pol and edepol, the 
a man swearing per pana et ctrcenses ludos, 
amplities the implication of the gloss certe. 
of comment was common in later manuscripts, 


words of 
and thus 
This type 
with numerous variations. 
plained as honeste mori et sepelirt: (Laurentianus 31.40, 
honeste wvivere et honestz (Vaticanus 
Xi), or as victum ct vestitum (Vaticanus 


For example, duas res is ex- 
mort 
Latinus 3288, s. 
Latinus 5204, ». 
an interlinear gloss, tdest bene vivere et honeste mort, is 


In Laurentianus 34.29, s. xii, 
supplemented by a marginal note, scilicet honeste mori et 
honeste sepeliri vel liberari, and Pan is identified as an 
far, the initial 


the cases cited thus 


is regularly explained as an oath. 


Arcadian god. In 
phrase of line 81 
Several manuscripts, ranging in date from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century, cite the adverbial use of pan as 
Secundum commentum, indicating that it was found in a 
recognized corpus of scholia, but they also add an alterna- 
tive suggestion, vel optat duas res, scilicet pan et cir- 


censes, west deos et ludos. The identical werding of this 


1 Princ. hist., ad fin., p. 210 Naber. 

2 According to the apparatus in the text of Jahn-Buecheler-Leo 
(Berlin, Weidman 1910). Owen (Oxford, Clarendon Press 1949) 
gives the reading as fanim. I have not manuscript 
(Montepessulanus 125). 

3 Similar interpretations are 
Pal. Lat. 1699 and Paris B. N. 

4 Etymol. 8.11.82. 


seen tlus 


eg., Vat. 


Lat. 8075 and 8076, all s. xv. 


common in Jater Mss, 


part of the comment shows that they depended on a 
common source, but there are variants in other details. 
The, earliest of the group, Laurentianus 31.40, s. xi, 
interprets the two wishes first as simply honeste mori et 
Sepeliri. An early thirteenth century glossed text, MS 
A 36 in the Biblioteca Communale of Pistoia, adds a 
brief account of the decline of popular concern for the 
ruin of powerful men after the princes ceased to curry 
favor among their subjects. Two fifteenth century 
manuscripts, the glossed text in MS 32 of the Biblioteca 
Gambalunga at Rimini, and an anonymous commentary 
in MS A 35 at Pistoia, give the same type of comment 
at somewhat greater length. One of the marginal notes 
in the Pistoia manuscript interprets the oath as per 
omne mundum, on the ground that Pan meant ome to 
the ancients, and continues with a paraphrase of Isidore’s 
description of the god. The eminent Pistoian humanist 
Sozomenos, who owned the manuscript, added his own 
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conviction that the phrase was an exclamation in the 
vocative case, rather than an oath in the accusative, after 
the precedent of 0 tempora, 0 mores, I suppose. 

Paris B. N. Latinus 8073, written in 1367 by one 
Nicolaus of Perugia, is a running paraphrase rather than 
a commentary. In this paraphrase lines 80-81 are treated 
as a unit, though the usual interpretation of line 80 is 
retained, and the result is decidedly less clear than the 
text itself: immo solum de duobus curat et anxius 
optat, ca pan et circenses, idest posse mori et sepeliri 
quiete, propter quae duo audio multos perituros.... A 
more lucid contemporary marginal gloss identified Pan 
as god of music, and explained that the people cared 
more for melody and circuses than for political activity. 
Pan was commonly described as the god of shepherds or 
of all nature, sometimes, as in Pistoia A 35, with especial 
emphasis on his universal aspect. The descriptions of 
the god, as I have said, usually show clear evidence of 
Isidore’s influence.® 

Three closely related fifteenth century examples of the 
type of commentary often cited under the name of 
“Cornutus,” Laurentianus 52.44 and 53.23 and Riccardi- 
anus 664, present the idea of Pan as god of nature, to- 
gether with the familiar interpretation of the two wishes, 
treating lines 80-81 as a unit. They weakened the effect, 
however, by adding the idea of the oath: 


Scilicet populus continet se, idest privatus agit, duas 


res, scilicet pana et circenses, hoc est ut solem liceat, 


pan enim nature deus est, et ludos spectare. Iste dicit 
duas res, scilicet aut liberari et mori, aut intertici et 
sepeliri; pan et circenses in tantis esse dicit, idest per 
pan et circenses. 

Another problem was the subject of optat. While 
most commentators naturally assumed it to be populus 
Romanus, some preferred to take it as Sejanus, and even 
glossed the word Pan with his name, making Pan- 
Sejanus the subject of optat, and his two wishes death 
and burial,® for their knowledge of his history was too 
scanty to teach them that he did not survive his fall. 
A fifteenth century manuscript in the Vatican Library, 
Ottobonianus Latinus 2885, in which an interlinear gloss 
makes the Pan-Sejanus identilication, gives the word 
fanem in a marginal note on line 80, without grasping 


5 Ibid. 3.21.8, Van as deus pastoralis, with a citation from 
Vergil Eel. 2.32 on Pan's invention of the shepherd's pipe; Isid. 
Etymol. 8.11.81-83, Pan as god of universal nature. 

6 Vat. Lat. 2810, s. xi, refers vaguely to Sejanus, explaining 
line 8! as an oath. Laur. 34.42, s. xi, also alludes to Sejanus 
without naming him, and expounds line 81, which has the reading 
fanem, as vox popult. Paris B. N. Lat. 16,695, s. xiii, gives the 
Pan-Sejanus identification, and adds the explanation of 81 as an 
oath. MS 690 of the University Library at Pisa, copied in 1452, 
also makes Sejanus the subject, and in spite of the reading panem, 
explains the phrase in line 81 as an oath per ludos vel deos circi. 
Thus, even when the correct text was known, panem was not 
recognized as the accusative of pants. 


its implication for the following line: mort et sepelirt, 
vel panem et aquam, vel victum et vestitum. 

The eminent humanists who lectured on Juvenal from 
the middle of the fifteenth century rarely improved on 
their anonymous predecessors and contemporaries in their 
comments on this passage. Gaspare Veronese considered 
it difficult enough to justify offering his students a choice 
of interpretations. In the autograph manuscript of his 
lectures on several of the satires, Vaticanus Latinus 
2710, he first gave at some length the identification with 
Sejanus. Next came the suggestion that Juvenal was 
pleading for a renewal of political activity now that the 
power of Sejanus was over, and his only possible hope 
was to live and enjoy the spectacles. His third comment 
was that the people, under imperial authority, had ex- 
changed their interest in the suffrage for pana or panem, 
the god of nature, and for circuses. Gaspare bade his 
students: Sequere hane expositionem ut meliorem. Elige 
quae tibi potior videbit. But then he proposed yet an- 
other explanation of Juvenal’s meaning, that men should 
wish to be and to live like Pan, the whole, since the soul 
is joined to the body, that is, to live without office and 
to enjoy such spectacles as the circenses. 
he raised objections to reading pan as equivalent to 
deum, for the correct Greek spelling would then be pana, 
and the Latin panem. In his lemma, however, he had 
written the word pan, but had added the final a. Since 
his own opinion was so wavering, it is well that he urged 
his students to draw their own conclusions about the 
passage.* 

Another attempt to use the historical context occurs 
in a twelfth century manuscript in the Laurentian 
Library, Marcianus 234. Here Sejanus was apparently 
taken as the subject of optat, for the two wishes are de- 
scribed as mori et sepeliri cito aut se absolvi et cito 
claudium imperatorem mori. In Laurentianus 34.30, 
written in 1448, a variant on this idea makes it the 
people’s wish that they should be freed from slavery and 
that Claudius should be killed. 


Gaspare’s famous townsman, Guarino Veronese, ap- 
parently found like difficulty in interpreting these lines, 
for the manuscripts which show clear traces of his in- 
fluence offer several alternatives. They agree in making 
pan refer to the Lupercalia, a festival in honor of Pan 
as the shepherds’ god, and suggest the usual explanation 
of the two wishes. Pan or pana may be taken either as 
an oath in the accusative case, or as a continuation of 
line 80, expressing the people’s longing for public games.$ 


7 Gaspare’s commentary on Sat. 6 was completed in 1449; his 
commentaries on other satires were apparently compiled not long 
after this from his lectures. On the humanists mentioned in this 
paper, see M. Sanford, ‘‘Renaissance Commentaries on 
Juvenal,” TAPA 79 (1948) 92-112. 

81 have thus far found nine commentaries which seem to be 
derived, at least in significant portions, from Guarino's lectures 
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The most extensive of these comments, in Ambrosianus 
Lat. C 50 sup., cites Sat. 3.223 Si potes avellt circensibus 
in support of this alternative. Ognibene da Lonigo, a 
friend and contemporary of Guarino, wrote a similar 
comment, but added his own explanation of circenses, as 
derived a corona et circuitu hominwn.® The transcript 
of Cristoforo Landino’s lectures on Juvenal in Florence, 


1.26 inf., has a more de- 


about 1462, in Ambrosianus 
cidedly humanistic flavor, with more detail on historical 
and antiquarian points, and the Greek etymology for 
Lupercaha. also cited Sat. 2.142 nec prodest 
agilt palmas praebere luperco, aeline which often inspired 
comments on Pan as the patron deity of the Lupercalia. 
He identified the circuses with the consualta in honor of 
Neptune, and repeated Isidore’s statement that the word 
circenses was derived from circuitu ensium.? (It is often 
Isidore before charging later 
The points con- 


wise to consult scholars 
with inventing ludicrous etymologies. ) 
tributed by these humanists appear in various combina- 
tions and wordings in other late fifteenth century com- 


mentaries also. 


The character of Pan as the shepherd’s patron deity 
led a fourteenth century commentator very close to the 
real meaning, though he failed to take the tinal step and 
alter the text to panem. In Laurentianus 34.36 the com- 


ment on line 81 reads as follows: 


Pan dicitur quod est deus pastorum multum fautor 
ovium et aliorum animalium ac etiam omnis bladi et 
frumenti et vini. Et per hoe vult dicere quod populus 
attendebat solum duabus rebus, scilicet gaudio cibi et 
poatus et videre diebus festis ludos circenses. 

In the first printed commentary on the Satires, Paradoxva 
in Iuvenalem 1474), Sabino 
keener critical sense in his remarks on this passage than 
he usually did. He restored the reading panem, with 
this explanation: inguit nunc res populus optat: 
panem tdest panartas sportulas, et circenses ludos, quos 
Nam hac praesertim re populum 


(Rome Angelo showed 


fro reliquis intellegtt. 


these represent two different redactions, with sub- 


variations, <All are in 
B. N 96, which was written in Italy. 


on Juvenal; 
jtalian collections, ex- 
Of these, 


hope to 


stantial individual 
Paris 
Venice, Marcianus xii.19, 


cept 
was copied in 1456. I 
future In addition, 


one im 
these Mss in the near 
MS Ferrara 38, based on 
Gu ni, h ef note 


publish tudy of 
the lectures of Guarino’s son Battista 
on this passage, in which he defines the 
Pan, and circuses 

commentary is preserved in several 
Cesenas Malatestianus 22 s.2. 

18.27, i sage, and Isidore’s descrip- 
5, supra) 3 ] ised in MS 
commentaries based 


of the “old 


1 18 taken from 

notes Laur. 
one of a number 

laeval glosses, i 

Priscian for the declension of Pan as 

Ashburnham ms add « count from 

out of place in thi ction, on 


begetting changel wicked 


romanum principes pascebant, ludis et sportulis, He 
quoted Sat. 8.199-200, the best parallel in Juvenal for 
the Roman passion for public games, and cited Suetonius 
(Domitianus 4.5) on the congtarium. In conclusion, he 
branded as Iuridosas et inutiles the explanations given 
by those who read pana or pan. Unfortunately his 
Paradoxa did not achieve the reputation for which he 
hoped, and one must candidly admit that, aside from this 
passage and a few others, classicat scholarship lost little 
by its eclipse. It is strange, however, that his bitter 
rival, Domizio Calderini, who claimed that Sabino’s best 
efforts were plagiarized from his own lectures, should 
have overlooked this note, especially since, like other 
humanistic commentators, he wrote long accounts of the 
sportula to explain Sat. 1.128 and other references. But 
Calderini championed a reading he had found in an old 
manuscript, which he considered a final solution of the 
problem: codex meus antiquus habet pannum, he wrote, 
et ita est legendum. Est autem irrisio populi qui ludis 
circensthus occupabatur quorum spectacula  auxerat 
Domitianus. He quoted Sat. 11.197-198 in support of 
this conjecture : 
totam hodie Romam circus capit, et fragor aurem 


percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni. 


This gave him a valued opportunity to quote Pliny’s 
letter to Calvisius on the circus factions and their ardor 
for their respective pannt (Ep. 9.6). 


George Merula preferred pan et circenses, which he 
explained as absolute, but he mentioned 
Calderini’s version without disapproval. George Valla, 
although his “Probus” manuscript gave the text as 
panem, preferred the reading pan, and introduced a ref- 
erence to Ulpian on the horse races in the circus. But 
Mancinelli and Badius Ascensius, in their more elemen- 
Calderini’s 


nominative 


tary commentaries, were content to follow 
lead. Cantalycio did the same, adding, Qui legunt pana 
et circenses male leqgunt ut puto, nam lupercalia sacra 
dei panos nihil ad rem poete hoc in loco. Had his hopes 
of securing a subsidy for printing his commentary been 
realized, however, he would probably have reverted to 
this reading, which he had accepted at the time when 
he wrote the briefer notes on Juvenal in Vaticanus 
Latinus 2716. For he added this marginal note to his 
commentary in Vaticanus Urbinas 662: 

Sed Pomponius Laetus, romanae accademiae princeps, 
me admonuit legendum esse Pan et circenses, et per pan 
scaenam intelligamus. Veteres enim dabant scaenam, 
circenses et gladiatores, et pan satyrus est et satyrae 
fabulae genus. Cuius sententia poetae hoc in loco 
pulcherrime quadrat. 

Pomponio Leto’s well-known interest in staging ancient 
comedies at Rome amply accounts for this interpretation, 
which I have not found suggested elsewhere. 

Although Calderini’s commentary was much 
widely circulated than any other substantial work on 


more 


| 
| 
on a reworki 
scholia.” These 
a Greek word, 
Isidore 
Pan or Faunus as incubus, 
attacks on women ee 
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Juvenal for many years, his exposition of this passage 


was not favored long after his own time. The anony- 
mous commentary in the municipal library at Nice, 
MS 85, which was probably compiled during the next 
generation, cited the correct reading from another old 


codex, with a pertinent comment: 


Duas res... idest vivere et delectari. Nam communiter 
reperitur in textu pan et circenses, quod non parvam 
ambiguitatem semper ingessit. Sed in antiquissimo 
codice et emendatissimo repperi panem extensa et vera 
scriptura quae omnem aufert ambiguitatem. 


I have not found any indication that other scholars used 
the Nice commentary, but the popular work of Giovanni 
Britannico, first printed at Brescia in 1501, pointed the 
way toward general adoption of a sound interpretation. 
3ritannico kept Calderini’s reading in his lemma, but 
his comment suggests pana as preferable to this, on the 
ground that pannum et circenses represent only one wish, 
not two. After this mention of the current readings, 
however, he continued: 


aut (quod magis placet) legendum Panem et circenses, 
ut dicat populum duo tantum summo studio optare, tum 
ut annona frumentaria vilis sit, cuius angustia et penuria 
eum saepe habuit anxium, unde illud est Cor. Taciti 
lib. xv de Nerone [Ann. 15.36]: “Haec atque talia plebi 
valentia fuere voluptatum cupidine.” Et quod praecipua 
cura est rei frumentariae angustias, si abesset, metuendi; 
tum ut ludi circenses, quibus valde (ut ante dictum est) 
celebrentur. Sicque ostendit populum duo curare : quorum 
alterum ad corporis necessitatem sit; alterum ad animi 
voluptatem explendam. 


Sixteenth and seventeenth century editors in general 
adopted panem as the sound reading, whether on Britan- 
nico’s authority or on that of others. Theodor Pulmann, 
for example, gave it as the suggestion of his learned 
friend Hadrianus Junius. With the text firmly estab- 
lished, the old ambiguity was ended, and Juvenal’s much 
disputed phrase, no longer a scholarly problem, entered 
on a no less distinguished career as a popular epigram. 


Eva MatrHews SANFORD 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


LATIN AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


One who has only aecasual acquaintance with the pro- 
gram of the public schools is certain to be impressed by 
the emphasis currently placed on social studies. Not 
only do they occupy an increasingly large place in the 
curriculum as a course in themselves, but apparently any 
other course of study, in order to justify its existence, 
must show some social value. There is, for example, an 
arithmetic book which has sections dealing with “social 
arithmetic.” 
wise permeated with the word “social.” 


The entire language of education is like- 


Just what social studies are, however, is not quite clear. 
Even those who teach the subject are apt to give very 
inadequate definitions, while the content of their courses 
is often just as indefinite. A fifth-grader in our house- 
hold describes it as “geography and history taught to- 
gether.” 

Two years ago I was surprised and gratified to be 
asked to show my color slides of Italian classical scenes 
for a sixth grade class in social studies. I was even 
more surprised when I looked at the text for the course 
in order to learn what the class had read on the sub- 
ject of Italy. For the chapter on Greece went back to 
the history and culture of antiquity as a background for 
the study of modern Greece. <A similar treatment was 
given to the section on Italy, with considerable attention 
to Roman antiquities, especially those of Pompeii, for 
which there were several good photographs. 


As a result, these young students were most attentive 
to a rather long illustrated talk on ancient Rome. They 
were surprisingly well-informed and their questions were 
unusually intelligent. In my satisfaction at finding this 
interest at the grade school level in a school which boasts 
of being very modern in its methods, it occurred to me 
that much of what is taught in a high school Latin class 
comes under the heading of social studies. In fact, Latin 
probably has for some time been ahead of the field in 
this respect. 


If teachers teach all that I find in recent Latin text- 
books, they are undertaking an almost impossible task. 
For, in addition to Latin grammar and vocabulary, they 
propose to teach something of the literature, mythology, 
religion, art, archaeology, architecture, history, legend, 
military organization, political institutions, and private 
lite of the ancient Romans. This list may not be 
complete. 

Some of these subdivisions of knowledge obviously fall 
within the scope of the social studies, which at their best 
attempt to give the student a general impression of a 
culture. But suggesting to a social studies teacher that 
Latin is also a social study is certain to be met with 
scorntul rejection. They tell me that Latin is a lan- 
guage art, that the only relation of language to social 
studies might be as a tool. Too often, one finds, social 
studies teachers regard Latin only as a subject competing 
for a place in the curriculum. 

The attitude which I describe is another illustration of 
the fact that detractors of Latin usually do not know 
what they are talking about. They have read somewhere 
that Latin is all dry memorizing of forms and marking 
of long vowels, being apparently unaware that Latin has 
tried, perhaps more than any other subject, to move along 
with recent educational trends. In keeping with the rec- 
ommendations of the Classical Investigation concerning 
the historico-cultural values to be obtained from a study 
of Latin, the textbooks and the teaching methods have 
been adapted to the end of stressing such material. 
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It is well to note also that the papers read at meetings 
of classical societies and published in our journals deal, 
in the majority of cases, not with the Latin language 
and linguistics, but with subjects which we may say are 
in the social studies field. This is quite in line with our 
concept of classical philology in its broadest sense, ie. 
the interpretation of the whole of ancient Greek and 
Roman civilization. 

It seems to me, however, that, apart from all the back- 
ground material, language, as language, is a social study. 
It is strange that the workers in the social field ignore 
the importance of language in the curriculum, if they are 
not wholly hostile to it. For in what social activity is 
man engaged more than in language, which he uses every 
day in all his waking hours, in either written or spoken 
form? All that is taught in social studies comes by way 
of language and is transmitted by language. It is actually 
language, more than any other function, which makes 
Amid all the 


should be remembered 


today 
that the 
communication of ideas is by language and that this com- 
the 


man a social animal. discussion 


about “one world,” it 


munication extends also to transmission from one 


age to another.! 
The study of language is, moreover, an investigation 


of the manner in which people think. As such, it is a 


psychological study of man and his society. To know 


a foreign language is the first step toward the under- 


standing of a foreign people. 


The study of a second language, furthermore, does 


something to a person’s thinking process which probably 
cannot be measured by any objective test; yet those who 
have had the experience are conscious of an increased 
power and control as their own linguistic experience is 
broadened. Far from being something abstract and arti- 
ficial, unrelated to life, language fs a™hiuman experience 
associated with This phase 


closely man. 


language, 
however, seems largely to have been neglected by the 
psychologist. Perhaps linguistics specialists themselves 
may turn their own talents to research on the subject. 
There is an unfortunate tendency to elbow the Latin 
teacher out of the the fad for 
But let us not be apologetic for Latin 


curriculum in current 
social studies. 


and language study. Rather, we should point out that 
the average Latin course is as related to man and society 


as any other study in the curriculum.? 


WILLIAM M. SEAMAN 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
1 See W. Edward Brown, “I Would Have You All Speak with 
Tongues,” American Association of University Professors Bul- 
letin 36 (1950) 249-261 


2[Ep. Nore: Since this article was written, there has appeared 


the following item: E. E 


pertinent Kraehe, ““The Social Scien 
tist and Language,’ Bulletin of the Bureau of Sei Service, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. 23, No. 3 
(March 1951) 65-67.] 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
1950-1951 


The Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Classical 
the Atlantic States held in joint 
session with the Spring Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Classical 
Pennsylvania, on Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28, 
with Franklin and Marshall College as host. More than 
two hundred members and friends of the .\ssociations 
attended the three 
noon, Saturday morning, and Saturday aiternoon. Eighty- 
one members and guests were present at the annual dinner 


Association of was 


Association of Teachers in Lancaster, 


program sessions on Friday aiter- 


meeting, which was held in the Ballroom of the Hotel 
Brunswick on Friday evening. 


The annual business meeting of the Association was 
held in the Ballroom of the Hotel Brunswick at 2:00 P.M. 
on Saturday, April 28, with President Franklin B. Krauss 
presiding. The Secretary-Treasurer reported that as of 
April 14, 1951, the had 601 members, of 
which 531 were personal and 70 institutional, and that 
400 of the members were subscribers to THe CLassicaL 
WEEKLY, 364 to The Classical Journal, and 402 to The 
Classical Outlook. In his report of the Financial Account 
of the Association, he stated that Receipts through the 
fiscal year beginning April 1, 1950 and ending April 14, 
1951 amounted to $2963.50, and that Expenditures during 
the same period amounted to $2655.28, leaving a Balance 
of $146.42. 


Association 


In his report of the Financial Account of THe CLassi- 
cAL WEEKLY, the Secretary-Treasurer announced Re- 
ceipts in the amount of $4891.23, of which $500.00 was 
obtained as a loan the Endowment Fund of the 
Association to help cover the deficit in the accounts of 
Tue CLaAssicAL WEEKLY for Volume 44 (1950-1951). 
Expenditures for the same period, April 1, 1950 to April 
14, 1951, amounted to $4973.95, leaving a Deticit of $82.72 
which was secured by a loan of that amount from the 
Account of the Association, 


from 


In his statement of the Rome Scholarship Fund of 
the Association for the period extending from April 1, 
1950 to April 14, 1951, the Secretary-Treasurer reported 
a balance of $135.63 from the year 1949-1950, and con- 
tributions of $207.60 for the year 1950-1951, thus giving 
a total of $343.23 in Receipts; the only Expenditure 
from this Account was $200.00 in cash to the recipient 
of the Scholarship Award, Miss Helen Shearman, of 
Washington, D. C., leaving a Balance in this Account 
of $143.23. 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was formally 
approved by the unanimous vote of the members present. 
A motion was made by Professor Harry L. 
Editor of Tre CLassicaL WEEKLY, 


Levy, 


and seconded by 
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Professor John G. Glenn, that the Association approve 
the action of the Executive Committee increasing the 
Tue CLAssicaL WEEKLY seventy-five cents per 
The motion was passed 


price of 
year, beginning with Volume 45. 
unanimously. 

President Krauss read to the members of the Asso- 

ciation the proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the Association providing for a new officer in the Asso- 
ciation to be known as Secretary for Distribution of 
Publications. 
Professor Harry L. Levy and sec- 
onded by Professor Henry T. Rowell that, pending the 
above amendment to the Constitution, the Association 
approve the ad interim appointment of Dr. Stanislaus A. 
Akielaszek of Fordham University as Secretary for Dis- 
tribution of Publications for Volume 45 of THe CLAssi- 
cAL WEEKLY. The motion was passed unanimously. 

Professor Henry T. Rowell, Chairman, presented the 
following report for the Committee on Resolutions : 

“The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
wishes to express its warmest thanks to all of those who 
contributed to the signal pleasure and success of its 
Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting. 

“It is particularly indebted to its host, Franklin and 
Marshall College, which placed its admirable facilities at 
the disposal of the Association and welcomed it with 
memorable hospitality. It wishes President Theodore 
A. Distler and Dean A. G. Breidenstine to know that it 
leaves their college with the pleasantest memories. 

“To Professor Samuel L. Mohler and his assistants on 
the Committee on Local Arrangements deep appreciation 
is due for the time and energy which they expended in 
ably organizing every detail. It is a high tribute to them 
all that their efforts behind the scenes produced an 
apparently effortless meeting. 

“Finally, the Association thanks the 
for attending with courtesy and_ efficiency 
members. 


It was moved by 


Hotel Brunswick 
to all its 


“Respectfully submitted, 
Lioyp W. Dary 
G. Stewart NEASE 
Henry T. Rowe rt, Chairman” 
On motion of Professor Rowell, seconded by Richard 
H. Walker, the report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was unanimously approved. 
For the Committee on Nominations, Professor Donald 
B. Durham, Chairman, presented the following report: 


“The Committee on Nominations desires to submit the 
following list of candidates for the various offices of the 
Executive Committee of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States for the term extending from the conclu- 
sion of the present annual meeting to the conclusion of 
the regular annual meeting in the spring of 1952 

“For President, Miss Emilie Margaret White, Head 
of the Department of Foreign Languages, Public Schools, 
District of Columbia, Divisions 1-9; for Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr. Emory E. Cochran, Fort Hamilton High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, and Professor Earl L. 
Crum, Lehigh University ; for Secretary-Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Eugene W. Miller, The University of Pittsburgh; 
for Ex-Officto officer, Professor Franklin B. Krauss, 


The Pennsylvania State College (President of the Asso- 
ciation, 1949-1951); for Regional Representatives: trom 
Delaware, Miss Frances L. Baird, Wilmington; from 
the District of Columbia, Professor John Fk. Latimer, 
The George Washington University; from Maryland, 
Professor John S. Kieffer, St. John’s College, Annapolis ; 
from New Jersey, Professor Shirley Smith, New Jersey 
College fér Women, New Brunswick, and Miss C. Eileen 
Donoghue, Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield; from 
New York, The Rev. A. M. Guenther, S.J., Canisius 
College, Buffalo, Professor Malcolm MacLaren, Syra- 
cuse University, and Mr. Richard H. Walker, Bronxville 
Senior High School; from Pennsylvania, Miss Marjorie 
I. King, Springfield Township High School, Montgomery 
County, Miss Irma E. Hamilton, Wilkinsburg High 
School, Wilkinsburg, and Professor W. Edward Brown, 
Lafayette College; for Editor of THe CLasstcAL WEEKLY, 
Professor Harry L. Levy, Hunter College of the City 
of New York; for Secretary for Distribution of Publi- 
cations, ad interim, Dr. Stanislaus A. Akielaszek, Ford- 
ham University; for Representative on the Council of 
the American Classical League, Professor Eugene W. 
Miller, The University of Pittsburgh; for Editor for the 
Atlantic States, Editorial Board of The Classical Jour- 
nal, Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 


“Respectfully submitted, 


Anna L. SHrRoy 
Joun F. Latimer 


Donatp B. DurHAM, Chairman” 


It was moved by Professor Robert E. Dengler and 
Mrs. Alice P. Tallmadge that the slate 
presented by the Committee on Nominations be approved 
and that the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to cast 
the deciding The motion was passed unani- 
mously. 


seconded by 


ballot. 


The meeting was adjourned at 2:30 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 


EvuGENE W. MILLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


REVIEWS 


Institutionen des rémischen Privatrechts als Ein- 
fiihrung in die Privatrechtsordnung der Gegenwart. 
By Econ Wetss. 2d ed.; Basel: Verlag fiir Recht 
und Gesellschaft, 1949. Pp. xi, 603. Sw. Fr. 36. 


Romisches Privatrecht. By Erwin (“Erlanger 
Vorlesungshefte.”) Erlangen: “Translatia,” Joachim 
Riegner & Co., 1949. Pp. xv, 112. 

PIERRE 
3RAS. 

“Les Belles 


Fas et Jus: Etudes de droit romain. By 
Noaittes. With a Preface by Gaprier Le 
(“Collection d'Etudes Anciennes.”) Paris: 
Lettres,” 1948. Pp. iii, 283. 


Egon Weiss’ Institutions of Roman Private Law is a 
new edition of a textbook published first in 1938, the 
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events in Czechoslovakia, where the au- 
This may account for the 
leading 


year of tragic 
thor was living and teaching. 
fact that the 
European periodical, and was not even mentioned in lists 
of books published. This occurred in spite of the book’s 
high qualities and the author’s established reputation as 
a high-ranking scholar in the field of Roman law and 
As a result of this neglect, the 


book was not reviewed in any 


ancient legal history. 
work, contrary to what it deserves, has been cited very 
rarely in bibliographical references. Let us hope that 
the present edition, published in Switzerland, will enjoy 


a wider circulation. 


The second part of the book’s title stresses the main 
purpose of the presentation: it is to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of the private law systems of the 
present time. “The Roman private law contains eternal 
values which reappear in each later legal system. It 
provides an excellent method, and, if we wish to cling 
to our juristic culture, the only one which leads through 
scientific study to an understanding of the legal lite of 
today.” Such ideas guided the European scholar when 
he wrote his book for the first time, and to them he has 
remained faithful in the second edition, in which he had 
to retouch and to rewrite almost every chapter in order 
to take into consideration the literature. This 
pedagogic approach to the immense province of Roman 


recent 


private law explains the pandectistic order of the subject 
matter, the use of modern juristic terminology as it is 
used in legislation and in the literature, and the dogmatic 
presentation of the separate institutions. But the legal 
historian Weiss did not neglect the historical develop- 
ment within Roman law itself, from the earliest times, 
through the classical period, to the reforms of Justinian. 
Doubtful problems in that development are constantly 
pointed out, not without a statement of the author’s per- 
sonal opinion. Such problems are quite numerous today, 
This situation is a result 
with the 


even in fundamental questions. 
of the 
sources, a method which obliges the Romanist of today to 
face difficult and sometimes insoluble questions. The 
historical and the 


interpolationistic method of dealing 


just proportion in giving both the 
dogmatic aspect of an institution, with a view toward 
modern times, is one of the finest features of the book. 
Needless to say, in controversial details one may at times 
be of a different opinion from the author; but this does 
not matter, since it is inevitable in a comprehensive text- 
book. This reviewer abstains from pointing out a few 
items in regard to which he does not agree with the 
author, as reviewers of textbooks often like to do. It 
would be untair to spoil the excellent impression made 
by the book, 


of the best ot 


which, in this reviewer's opinion, is one 
It is obviously the fruit of the 
long pedagogical experience of the author, who for some 


its kind. 


thirty vears was a professor of Roman law in the Ger- 


man University of Prague. He is now teaching at the 


University of Innsbruck, another institution at which a 
high level of teaching Roman law has always been tradi- 


tional. 


Let us add that the book’s lucidity of presentation, its 
frequent illustrative examples which fit perfectly into 
modern legal life, and its easy and fluent language give 
the whole an appealing freshness. The value of the book 
is increased by references to the recent literature, which 
the author has taken into consideration in a large meas- 
ure in spite of unfavorable circumstances during the war 
and in the post-war period. This has been done pri- 
marily in the footnotes, which—notwithstanding an un- 
deniable haste in the correction of proofs—represent a 
substantial enrichment of the first edition. Regrettable 
only is the lack of an index of sources, in view of the 
author’s numerous remarks on the authenticity of the 
texts cited. 


Through the coincidence in time of publication, the 
preceding notes are followed by some remarks on a 
booklet—stt venta verbo—by Erwin Seidl. This covers 
the same field as Weiss’ big volume, and, although small 
in size, is very rich in content. The author, now a pro- 
fessor in Erlangen, is a pupil of the well-known Aus- 
trian Romanist Leopold Wenger. Faithful to the ideas 
of his master, he here makes a first attempt to present a 
picture of ancient legal history (antike Rechtsgeschichte). 
Sesides a concise survey of the fundamental principles 
of Roman private law which deserves great praise (de- 
spite a certain disproportion, which, in an outline of this 
kind, is indeed the hundred well-filled 
pages contain an amazing and admirable mass of details 
concerning the codes of Hammurabi and of the Hittites, 
cuneiform and later Babylonian law, old Egyptian, Ptole- 
maic, Greek, and Hellenistic law: all this in an abund- 
ance which only a thorough knowledge of the pertinent 
source material, studied by the author mostly in the 
The internal develop- 


unavoidabie), 


original languages, could afford. 
ment of Roman law is of course taken into considera- 
tion as far as the limited scope of the presentation 
permits. 


Another characteristic feature of Seidl’s work is his 
original approach to Roman law proper. Here he fol- 
lows a method for which in recent times a new term 
has been coined, MWethode des kausalen Rechtsdenkens, a 
philosophical creation which to non-German students of 
jurisprudence may appear somewhat artificial. It re- 
places the more familiar term /nteressenjurisprudens, 
which indicates that any legal rule should be explained 
from the viewpoint of the interests it has to protect. In 
another book (Rémische Rechtsgeschichte und rémisches 
Zivilprosessrecht [Hannover 1949]; it is dedicated to the 
Columbia University Romanist, A. Arthur Schiller), 
Seidl gives a broader formulation of .the new method: 
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“Any legal rule is to be explained through the neces- 
sities which it wants to satisfy, through the interests 
which are usually carried on thereby, and through the 
position of power [Machtlage] it takes as a_ basis.” 
This is not the place (and besides it would be prema- 
ture) to take a position on this approach. The future 
will show how much the study of Roman law and of 
its historical development may profit from this viewpoint, 
and how, for instance, all those questions which were con- 
troversial among the classical Roman jurists (to mention 
only the disputes between the Sabinian and Proculian 
schools) may be brought nearer to an explanation by 
the application of the new method. This reviewer con- 
siders Seidl’s presentation as a program for a larger, 
more comprehensive elaboration, which the author cer- 


tainly has in mind. 


Seidl’s book appears in a series of publications (“Er- 
langer Vorlesungshefte”) designed for the use of the 
students of the University of Erlangen. This reviewer 
is not competent to say how this program of lectures 
corresponds to the organization of studies in legal his- 
tory at the German universities of today. It is, how- 


ever, gratifying to state that this very valuable and ex- 
tremely original outline appeared as a set of notes for 


students. They are to be congratulated for having the 
opportunity of attending lectures given on such a high 
and broad plane; on the other hand, congratulations are 
due a teacher who finds pupils with ability and prepara- 
tion sufficient to follow such lectures. 


* * * 


Pierre Noailles, a professor at the Sorbonne and a dis- 
tinguished scholar in the field of Roman law, died in 
1943. His scholarly activity started with two brilliant 
dissertations on Justinian’s Novels (1912, 1914), and his 
last work (1944) deals with the Novels of the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Leon the Wise. And yet the present col- 
lection shows that Noailles was deeply familiar with the 
archaic institutions of the Romans. It contains seven 
articles, of which six were published by the author be- 
tween 1939 and 1942; one, on the auctoritas of the Twelve 
Tables (pp. 223-282), appears now for the first time. 


The general idea which connects the various articles 
is that of tracing back the origin of some ancient Roman 
legal institution to the sacral law. It was upon this 
idea that the author based his last Cours de Doctorat; 
on the same basis he planned an extensive work which 
was to have been called Du droit sacré au droit civil. 
Some of the topics (such as Vindicta, pp. 45-90, Nexum, 
pp. 91-146, and AManum inicere, pp. 147-186) are among 
the most difficult and controversial, since the sources are 
of doubtful reliability and open the way to hypotheses 
more or less probable, but rarely fully convincing. One 
is grateful, however, to the author for the true and full 
picture of what has been said on the various institutions 


and for his fair criticism, which successfully eliminates 
some older opinions. Noailles’ essays, full of ingenious 
details and critical wit, written with a true spiritus Gal- 
licus and in a style “plein de nuances et de feu, d'un 
humaniste délicat,” as Le Bras points out in the Preface, 
have something fascinating about them even where the 
reader still remains skeptical. Thus, for instance, this 
reviewer can hardly follow Noailles’ conclusions on auc- 
toritas (the paper, it should be noted, remained incom- 
plete in the author’s Ms, and was supplemented by a few 
pages from his lectures; see p. 276). His start from the 
etymological structure of nouns with the suffix -tas 
which have a technical juridical sense led the author to 
place auctoritas on the same level as civitas, libertas, 
and potestas, a theory which can hardly be considered 
convincing ; nor are the remarks on aeterna auctoritas in 
the Twelve Tables and the Lex Atinia an improvement 
on what has been said thus far on this controversial sub- 
ject (incidentally, the translation of Gellius’ quotation 
from the Lex Atinia, p. 281, requires correction). Of 
particular interest from the sociological, the religious, 
and the historical viewpoints are the following articles: 
“Les tabous du mariage dans le droit primitif des Ro- 
mains” (pp. 1-27), on the cases in which a husband 
might repudiate his wife according to a law ascribed to 
Romulus (Plut. Rom. 22; this article, published first in 
1937, was not known to C. Brecht, author of the recent 
article “Partus abactio” in RE 18 [1949] 2046) ; “Junon, 
déesse matrimoniale des Romains” (pp. 29-43) ; and “Le 
procés de Virginie” (pp. 187-221). The dramatic trial 
which dealt with Virginia’s liberty was recently illumi- 
nated from the juristic viewpoint in a very instructive 
paper by J. C. van Oven, “Le procés de Virginie d’aprés 
le récit de Tite-Live,” Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 
18 (1950) 159-190. 


The publication under review is a worthy homage to 
the memory of Pierre Noailles. 


Apo_pH BERGER 


ECOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ETUDES 
(FRENCH UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK) 


by E. V. Ruev. 
Harmondsworth, 
Pp. 469. $0.65. 


Homer, The Iliad. Translated 
(“Penguin Classics,” No. 1.14.) 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1950. 


It is good to know that the entire /liad and Odyssey 
can now both be had in a clear and highly readable 
translation for little more than $1.00. Whether Mr. 
Rieu has translated the /liad, or has rather retold the 
full story in modern thought-patterns and idiom, his 
version is always clear, readily comprehended, and rather 
free from monotony. It will certainly be welcome to 
all who want to know the contents of the liad. 
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After a sixteen-page introduction, in which he gives 
his reasons (similarity of structure, consistency in char- 
acter-drawing, etc.) for that the /liad and 
Odyssey were given their final general form by a single 
poet, Mr. Rieu launches into his translation with “The 
Wrath of Achilles is my theme.” The distance of that 
statement from Homer’s “Sing, goddess, the wrath of 
the son of Peleus, Achilles” is a good measure of how 
far Mr. Rieu’s renderings often vary from what Homer 


believing 


actually says. 
This translation exhibits the marked British aptness 
“My 


for terms pertaining to royalty and to the sea. 
“royal 


lords” (p. 23), “imperial Agamemnon” (25), 

(64), and the sea similes (84 and 88) are exam- 

For examples of Mr. Rieu'’s clarity and verve in 


Paris” 
ples. 
translation, see paragraph one on page 116, paragraph 
two on 118, and the description of the shield of Achilles 
on 349-353. 

with colloquialisms, 


But this version is overloaded 


such as “round on” a person, “bringing him to heel,” 
“catch up” a person (for catch up with), “twisting Ares’ 
tail” (p. 113), “let her have her head” (116), and “good 
riddance to bad rubbish” (124). It is to be hoped that 
Greekless teachers of Greek literature in translation will 
avoid tracing such particular colloquial expressions back 
to Homer. <A few renderings are misleading, if not 
entirely wrong. Witness “Angel of Zeus” (Dios ag- 
gelos, p. 441), “sullen” (smerdaleon, 49 and 52), “count 
(ouk enoésen, 175), “stolen” (helén, 36), “well- 
found” (polykléis, 42, and poly 47), “beset at 
every point with Fear” (meaning that Fear was wrought 
112), and “long-shadowed” 


wrong” 
GOS, 
in every part of the aegis, 
(instead of “long-shadowing”™ spear, 92). “It would go 
against the grain” for Hector’s oud’ eme thymos andgen 
(128-129) seems very inadequate. Here 
correct transliteration) instead cf Hera is unfortunate, 
when it comes, as it frequently does, at-the beginning of 
Sut happy turns of phrases in this transla- 


(which is the 


a sentence 
tion far outnumber such unfortunate renderings. 

The most perplexing feature of Mr. Rieu’s version is 
the arbitrary way in which he often varies his rendering 
of some fixed epithet regularly joined by Homer to some 
person, place, or thing. For instance, one of the epithets 
regularly attached to Menelaus (aréiphilos), 
being ignored twice, is translated in Book 3 as “great,” 
lord,” “re- 
“gallant.” 


besides 


“warrior,” “mighty,” “formidable,” “my 


doubtable,” 
Such 


“veteran,” and on page 107 as 


a variety of renderings obscures one of the fixed 
traits of Greek epic. This tendency to arbitrary varia- 
tion in translating appears also in the rendering of cer- 
translated 
later 
The 


more literal “he stood in awe of the feeling in his heart” 


The clause is 


he dared not do,” but 


tain identical clauses. same 


(p. 121) “it was a thing 


(128) as “he was too chivalrous to despoil him.” 


secms better than either of these variations 
Such are some of the virtues and some of the objec- 


tions to Mr. Rieu’s translation. But I predict that many 
Greekless readers will bless him, as well as his publishers, 
for having made available such a readable and readily 
comprehended version of Homer's timeless story and 
achievement, and at so reasonable a price. 


P. H. Epes 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs. By De 
Lacy O'Leary. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1949, Pp. vi, 196. 


15s. 


The story of the transmission of Greek science to the 
Arabs (the choice of the name, although explained on 
p. 3, is not felicitous; “Muslim” would be much more 
correct) as told in this book is an elaboration of a sketch 
in the author’s earlier work Arabic Thought and Its 
Place in History (London 1922; revised 1939) 1-55, 105- 
122. The present book gives a brief account of Hellenistic 
and Roman rule in the Near East down to the legaliza- 
tion of Christianity; of the Hellenistic tradition; of the 
struggles and schisms within the Church to the time of 
the Arab conquest; of the penetration of Hellenism into 
India; of the early history of the Muslim empire; and of 
the translations of Greek works into Arabic. It concludes 
with an all-too-short chapter on Arab philosophers. 

Although the book contains much information and tes- 
tifies to its author’s erudition, the performance as a whole 
is not altogether creditable. (1) Much of the material, 
regardless of its significance, is extraneous to the theme. 
An understanding of the fate of Greek science in its 
bearing on Islamic civilization is hardly dependent on a 
knowledge of the sectarian quarrels within the Church 
or of the routes to India. Certainly the answer to the 
question raised in the title, which comes mainly from 
Jundi Shapur (p. 95), is in no need of these lengthy 
accounts. (2) The book would have gained consider- 
ably from a fuller exposition of the need of translation, 
a profounder analysis of Muslim receptivity to Greek 
learning, a closer examination of the chosen works, of 
the difficulties encountered in translation, and of the cir- 
culation of those books. (3) Not all of the judgments 
made by the author are impressive by their weightiness 
or validity. The influence of Hellenism on Christianity 
or even on its disputes (p. 45 and elsewhere) is over- 
The estimate of the Jewish attitude to astrology 
The certainty with which the author dis- 


rated. 
(p. 4) is hasty. 
poses of the moot question regarding the relative im- 
portance of Jews or Christians as Muhammad's teachers 
(p. 95) is rather disturbing. (4) The repetitions found 
in the book are puzzling; cf. pages 49 and 51, 56 and 57, 
54-55 and 74-75. (5) The style is not always good. 
(6) A considerable number of misprints mar the book 
(e.g., Ephraem dies in 375, p. 48, and 373, p. 51; Mogus 
and Mongus p. 77). 
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Dealing with a significant phase in the history of 
human culture, the study could be made more useful and 
usable if some of the foregoing remarks were taken into 
consideration. 


A. S. HALKIN 


THE CITY COLLEGE 


Xenophon, The Persian Expedition. Translated by 
Rex Warner. (“The Penguin Classics,” No. L7.) 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1949. 
Pp. 309. Is. 6d. a 


Mr. Warner feels that the work generally known as 
Xenophon'’s <lnabasis has a special claim to attention as 
being something more than a record of one of the most 
famous marches in history. “Unlike most of classical 
literature,” he states in his Introduction (p. 11), “this 
is an account of the day-to-day life of ordinary men 
and soldiers. We see here how Greek theories of gov- 
ernment and morality worked out in practice.” With 
this in mind, Warner has produced an excellent, mod- 
ernized translation which, without sacrificing accuracy, 
presents the subject matter in a form easily comprehen- 
sible to the general reader. 


The substitution of the title, The Persian Expedition, 
for .dnahasts—a name which is meaningless to the aver- 
age reader—is indicative of a policy followed throughout 
the work. Parasangs, for instance, are converted into 
nmiles by the simple device of allowing three miles per 
parasang. The translator apologetically admits that in- 
accuracies occasionally result; but, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, the simplification achieved is more than ample 
justification for the device. (According to this system, 
parasangas triakonta in 1.2.11 should be “ninety miles” 
sixty miles,” as indicated by Warner, unless, 


instead of 
of course, he is following a text which has a different 
reading at this point.) A few Greek jand Persian terms 
are retained, either because the translator feels that they 
flavor of the story, as in the case of 
because good English sub- 


add to the 
“hoplite” and “peltast,” or 
stitutes cannot be found; but most expressions of this 
sort are eliminated. 


Warner carefully avoids the archaic English so char- 


acteristic of translations of the classics. His idiom is 
modern in every respect, at times even becoming refresh- 
ingly colloquial. 1.3.2, chalepos 
phero tois paroust pragmasin is rendered “ ... I am up- 


In many cases, polys 


for example, 


set by the way things are going.” 
is translated “a lot of,” 
polla becomes a “lot of money 

No commentary on the text itself is included, but a 
brief historical sketch is prefixed to the translation, and 


as in 1.2.12, where chrémata 


a glossary of names is added at the end. Specialists 


would appreciate the work more if subdivisions of chap- 


ters were numbered, but the lack of such numbering 
will be of little concern to the general reader. 


Cuauncey E. FIncu 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Der hellenische Mensch. By Max PouLenz. GOttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1947. Pp. 478: 17 plates. 
DM 21. 


Instead of cultivating their gardens, retired professors 
often feel an urge to benetit the so-called “general reader” 
by publishing the stale gist of their course notes as a 
“popular” book. Herr Pohlenz has added to this emeritus 
production. Beside unavoidable comparisons 
Germany and classic Greece, the book offers a whole 
gamut of high-pitched but trivial half-truths about the 
ancient Greeks, their life and Heltanschauung (“The Man 
and Destiny,” ete.). Thucydides is again the founder of 
political historiography, Pericles a “Fiihrernatur” (p.117), 
while Sophocles “was naively bound up with Nature” (p. 
287). 
tive to sensual beauty, “yet” the soul was essential for 
her (p. 151). The author feels no hesitation over listing 
the major features of “the” Greek man. 
even suspect that there is a problem here. 
“the” Greek man, the for Homer and for 
Plutarch, the same from Marseille to Hamadan, the same 
in Aristotle and in Alexander? And if “the Greek man” 
is more than a universal, how is one to discover’ the 
dominant characteristics of this supposed reality? What 
would Herr Pohlenz say if someone were foolhardy 
enough to generalize about “the” German man, let us 
say by mixing together some sentences from Hitler and 
from Heine, and, for good measure, adding a couple of 
lines from Herr Pohlenz himself? Naive questions. ... 
Herr Pohlenz’s book is dedicated Dem deutschen Men- 


between 


Even Sappho becomes pedestrian: she was recep- 


He does not 
Was there 


ever same 


schen.... Plates are good; the new Themistocles from 


Ostia is particularly welcome. 


Evias J. BicKERMAN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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600 fr. 
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$3.00 
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Plato. Dialogues of Plato: Apology, Crito, Phaedo, 
Symposium, Republic. Jowett translation. Edited by 
J. D. Kaplan. 399 pages. New York: Pocket Books, 
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Paris: 
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1608 pages 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 


universities. 
The New York State Federation of Foreign Lan- 


guage Teachers has announced the formation of a 
committee to supervise a Latin contest to be held in 


THE THEME OF 
PLATO’S REPUBLIC 


BY 


ROBERT G. HOERBER 


“...the book should be used 
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Plato's political philosophy.” 
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*was voted to accept the cordial invitation of Phillips 


1952." The committee consists of the Rev. Martin H. 
Exeter Academy to hold the next Annual Meeting there 


Marnon, The Little Seminary, Buffalo (Chairman); Dr. 
Emory FE. Cochran, Fort Hamilton High School, New 9 on March 21-22, 1952. 
York City; Mr. Eugene Hogan, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Buffalo; and Professor Edward Schauroth, Uni- PERSONALIA 
Professor Benjamin D. Meritt of the Institute for 

Advanced Study has received a grant from the Penrose 

At the Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Classical Fund of the American Philosophical Society for the 
Association of New England, held at Trinity College, completion of his index of Attic names. 


Hartford, on March 30 and 31, 1951, the following were 

elected officers for 1951-1952: President, Miss Frances AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 

T. Nejako of the Middletown High School, Middletown, ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS, 1952-1953 
Conn.; | tce-Prestdent, Professor Thomas Means ot The American Academy in Rome is again offering a 
Bowdoin College; Secretary-Treasurer and Representa- limited number of fellowships for mature students and 
tive on the Council of the American Classical League, artists capable of doing independent work in architecture, 
Professor F. Stuart Crawford of Boston University; landscape architecture, musical composition, painting, 
additional Members of the Executive Committee, Pro- sculpture, history of art, and classical studies. Fellow- 
fessor Eunice Work of Wheaton College; Mr. Francis — ships will be awarded on evidence of ability and achieve- 
ment, and are open to citizens of the United States for 


versity of Buffalo. 


is Jones ot State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass.; 
Miss Mildred I. Goudy of the Crosby High School, one year beginning October 1, 1952, with a possibility 
Waterbury, Conn.; and Dr. Allan S. Hoey of the Hotch- of renewal. Research fellowships, offered in classical 
kiss School. It was announced that the Association’s studies and art history, carry a stipend of $2,500 a year 
annual scholarship of $200 for study at the Summer and free residence at the Academy. Applications and 
Session, School of Classical Studies, American Academy — submission of work, in the form prescribed, must be 
in Rome, had been awarded for 1951 to Mr. Van Court- received at the Academy’s New York office before Janu- 
landt Elliott of the Roxbury Latin School, West Rox- ary 1, 1952. Requests for details should be addressed 
bury, Mass., with Dr. Mathilda A. Koehler of the Stam- to the Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
ford High School, Stamford, Conn., as alternate. It 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES SUMMER SESSION, JULY-AUGUST 1952 


The 1952 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the 
direction of Professor George E. Duckworth of Princeton University. It will run six weeks from 
July 7th to August 15th. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. 
Apart from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and 
display of the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new 
excavations as those in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of 
classical antiquity is available to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, 
opera, art exhibitions, ete.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the dura- 
tion of the Session may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains 
in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the 
monuments im sift and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly connected in 
the instruction with Rome's litérary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic 
and the Augustan Age: Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture 
present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman 
Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Horace’s 


will also be given in order t 
civilization from the origins to Constantine. 
Sabine Farm, Ostia, and an Etruscan site. 
Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be received 
by the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1952. Basic expenses including tuition, 
accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from New York and return may be estimated 
at $1,000. As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional classical associations will have the 
tuition fee of $1006 remitted. 
Requests for details should be addressed to: 
Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue 


New York 17, New York 
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Studies in Roman Economic 
and Social History 


Edited by P. R. COLEMAN-NORTON. Twenty-three of the most com- 
petent American and European authorities on classical antiquity have 
contributed to this symposium in honor of Allan Chester Johnson. The 
period covered by the book extends from the 7th century B.c. to the 13th 
$5.00 


centu ry A.D. 


Roman Rule in 
Asia Minor 


By DAVID MAGIE., A comprehensive organization of all existing scholar- 
ship on the expansion of Roman power into Asia between 133 B.c. and 
A.D. 285. Two volumes—one of text, one of notes. “An effective work 
of synthesis of the kind imperatively needed by current scholarship.”— 
U.S. Quarterly Book Review. 2 volumes, 1661 pages, $20.00 


Near Eastern Culture 
and Society 


Edited by T. CUYLER YOUNG. A wide survey of Arabic-Islamic culture 
and society in the Near East, written by 12 famous scholars from the 
United States, Britain, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. Drawing on extensive 
knowledge of both past and current history, the authors consider all 
aspects of the subject—art, literature, science, philosophy, religion, 
politics, international relations, social problems. Illustrated, $4.00 
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